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Introduction 


Located near Frostburg on either side of the National Road, the sleepy village of Eckhart 
Mines was once a bustling industrial center of mining and railroad activity. Coal was 
discovered in Eckhart around 1814, during the construction of the National Road. This 
was convenient, as the coal could be moved to Cumberland by wagon, and floated down 
the Potomac River, when conditions permitted. The coal from Eckhart started the 
Maryland coal trade, in 1843. 

Eckhart Mines, 21528, is an unincorporated town in Allegany County, Maryland. 
The population is around 150. Eckhart Mines lies at the southwestern base of Federal 
Hill, about 2 miles east of Frostburg and 1 mile northeast of Clarysville. It was originally 
founded as a company town for the nearby Eckhart Mines. The Eckhart Mines' location 
up Braddock Run were among the first bituminous coal mines developed in the area, 
together with a few others within the Georges Creek Valley. The Eckhart operation was 
owned by the Maryland Mining Company. 

Most of the predecessor mining companies had the name 'Iron' in their names. 
Both Lonaconing, in the Georges Creek region, and Mount Savage, had supplies of ore, 
and were involved in iron production. Only Eckhart never developed its iron deposits. 
However, by 1842 coal quickly became the cargo of choice for the railroads. The eastern 
industrial centers of Baltimore and Georgetown needed fuel for their furnaces. Large 
cities such as Baltimore had depleted the easily accessible supplies of firewood for home 
heating and industry. Coal, once overlooked, was becoming the lifeblood of the cities, in- 
dustry, and the railroads. The need for coal as a substitute for firewood, its value to indus- 
try as a fuel, and the ability to move enough of it from the mines to the users all devel- 
oped together. In addition, the technology of using the hotter burning coal for home heat- 
ing and industry was developed. 

Eckhart was originally settled as military lots 3681 and 3682, granted to Jacob 
Loar and his brother Abraham for their service in the Revolution. Jacob’s wife was Sarah 
Eckhart, daughter of George Adam Eckhart (Eckart, Eckert, Eckhart). Jacob had been 
born in Rotterdam, and had been a Private in the 3 rd company, 7 th Battalion of the York, 
(PA) Militia in 1785. 

George Adam Eckhart was bom in 1729 in Bavaria, and died in 1806 in Eckhart 
Mines. He married Anna M. Wittmeyer in 1755. She was born in Germany. 

George Eckhard sailed from Rotterdam, Holland on the ship Union, the same ship 
as Jacob Loar. He settled some 10 miles west of Cumberland in the year 1780. A small 
village sprung up on George's land, which was named Eckhart Mines and is said to have 
been named for him. The village was laid out July 12, 1789. George and Mary Eckhard 
had 5 children, one of whom was Sarah. George died in 1806. 
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Companies 


This section discusses the companies involved in the building of Eckhart Mines as a town 
to support the mining and railroad industries. 

Maryland Mining Company 

The Maryland Mining Company (MMC) was incorporated in Maryland on March 12, 
1829. The incorporators were Nicholas G. Ridgeley, Hugh McElderry, Brice W. Howard, 
Samuel Keerle, George McCulloch, William McMahon, George Brown, Hugh W. Evans, 
and John Thomas. 
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Nicholas G. Ridgeley (1771-1829) was a grocery merchant in Baltimore. His 
grandson, also Nicholas G., was bom in 1834, became a doctor, and served in the Civil 
War It is unclear which of these was associated with the Company. 

Hugh McElderry was a prominent merchant in Baltimore, and served as Director 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1829-1830, representing the interests of the City of 
Baltimore. He served on the Senate Finance Committee in 1834, and was a “secret 
partner” in the Bank of Maryland. 

Brice W. Howard of Allegany County is mentioned in conjunction with the 1823 
Act of the Maryland Assembly to incorporate the Maryland Hospital. He is not referred 
to as a Doctor. 

Samuel Keerle was from Baltimore, and served as a Director of the Fireman’s 
Insurance Company. He may have been associated with the First Baltimore Bank. 
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George McCulloch (1792-1861) was a Democratic member of the House of 
Representatives from Pennsylvania. He was an ironmaster, and a proprietor of the 
Hannah Furnace (1830-1850) west of Johnstown, PA. 

William McMahon served in the Maryland House of Delegates as a representative 
for Allegany County in 1808. 

George Brown (1787-1859) was an Irish- American investment ha nk er with an 
interest in railroads. He immigrated to Baltimore in 1802. His father was Alexander 
Brown, of the firm Alex. Brown & Sons, one of the leading investment banks in the 
United States in the 19 th century. A meeting hosted at George Brown’s home in 1827 lead 
to the formation of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. At a subsequent meeting at his home, 
a committee studying the canal versus railroads issue concluded that Maryland would 
benefit more from railroads. He was an officer of the Mechanics Bank of Baltimore, 
which financed the sale of B&O stock for construction. He served as the first treasurer of 
the B&O, and succeeded his Father as head of Alex. Brown & Sons. 

Hugh W. Evans was the President of Union Bank and a director of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

John Chew Thomas (1764-1836) was a lawyer from Anne Arundel County, MD. 
He was elected as a Federalist to the Sixth congress, and served from 1799 to 1801. He 
declined to stand for re-election, and moved to Pennsylvania, where he resided until his 
death. 


The Maryland Mining Company built the railroad from Eckhart to Will’s Creek, a 
length of 9 miles, and later extended the line as the Potomac Wharf Branch. The original 
line was built by a company in which Henry R. Hazelhurst was a partner. Originally, 
Henry worked for the B&O Surveyor, Knight, drawing maps. He was a cousin and 
brother-in-law of Benjamin Latrobe. Henry surveyed several of the B&O lines. Later the 
B&O Corps of Engineers was “under the direction of H. R. Hazlehurst, Esq.” The 
Cumberland Alleganian of August 30, 1845 reported that the Maryland Mining Company 
Railroad “was constructed by Gonder & Hazlehurst Co. who completed 9 Vi miles in 3 
months.” It was % complete, with 2 tunnels remaining. The total rise was 1117 feet from 
Cumberland to Eckhart. Five miles were at 130 feet per miles (2.5%). The B&O’s 
benchmark 17-Mile grade is 2.2%. The Eckhart Branch provided the B&O with a not-to- 
exceed grade number. Luckily, the tonnage freight went downhill. 

The company that delivered coal from the Maryland Mining Company to the 
B&O was Atkinson & Hazlehurst. They supplied coal to the B&O for testing in 
locomotives in 1838. It went by wagon on the National Road. The Allegany coal trade 
kicked off in December 1843 when coal went from Eckhart to Cumberland by wagon on 
the National Road. There, it was loaded on the B&O to travel to dam #6 on the C&O 
canal west of Hancock, where it was transferred to canal boats for the trip to Georgetown. 
There, it was loaded on sailing ships for the journey to New York. And, New York was 
glad to get it. 
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Maryland Mining was to use “immense locomotives of 25 tons weight, of B&O 
design and constructed by James Murray.” Mr. Murray was Superintendant of Motive 
Power for the B&O, and approved of Ross Winans’ Camel engines, which were then 
being tested by the B&O for heavy haul. 



Maryland Mining Company was also authorized to operate a bank in Cumberland, the 
Mineral Bank. The Maryland Mining Company and its railroad were purchased by the 
Cumberland Coal & Iron Company in 1852. 


The Maryland Mining Company Railway from Eckhart Mines to Will’s Creek 
following Braddock Run was completed in 1846. Will’s Creek was bridged at the west 
end of the Narrows with a four arch brick structure that stood until removed for flood 
control in 1998. The railway included two tunnels, the one closest to Cumberland (lower 
tunnel) being 506 feet in length, and the upper tunnel being 335 feet long. The tunnels 
were separated by 0.6 mile. The grade reached 3 percent in places. This branch was also 
the location of a large horseshoe curve at Clarysville. The construction of Interstate 68 
from the Vocke Road intersection to the bridges at Clarysville removed most of the 
evidence of the railroad in that area, including the tunnels. 


Cumberland Coal & Iron 


The Cumberland Coal & Iron (CC&I) Company, chartered in 1850, purchased the 
Maryland Mining Company’s mines and railroad property, including the village of 
Eckhart, in April 1852. The rail line was extended to the nearby Hoffman mines in 1859. 
Cumberland Coal & Iron was in turn acquired by the Consolidation Coal Company in 
1870. CC&I Corporate records reside in the University of Michigan Library, and at the 
Hagley Museum in Delaware. In 1870, the Eckhart Branch Rail Road became part of the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania (C&P) Railroad, also owned by Consolidation Coal. 
However, for a period of 20 years, from 1850-1870, the Eckhart Branch Rail Road 
operated independently of the C&P. 
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Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad 

March 13, 1850, marked the date of incorporation of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, as approved by the legislature of the State of Maryland. In 1887, The 
C&P filed a charter in the State of West Virginia. The Commissioners in Maryland were 
Robert Garrett, John Q. Hewlett, P.H. Sullivan, all of Baltimore, and William Price and 
George A. Thruston, of Cumberland, and Andrew Stewart and Edward D. Gayzan of 
Pennsylvania. 

“That the President and Directors of said Company shall be, and they are hereby 
invested with all the rights and powers necessary to the construction and repair of a 
Railroad from the town of Cumberland, to some suitable point on the dividing line 
between the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania, to be by them determined, not 
exceeding sixty feet wide, with as many sets of tracks as the said President and Directors, 
or a majority of them, may necessary, and they, or a majority of them may cause to be 
made, or contract with others for making said Railroad, or any part of it, and they, their 
agents, or those with whom they may contract for making any part of the same, or their 
agents, may enter upon, and use and excavate, all lands which may be wanted for the site 
of said road, or the erection of warehouses or other works necessary to said road, or for 
any other purpose necessary or useful in the construction or repair of said road or its 
works, and that they may build bridges, may fix scales and weights, may lay rails, may 
take and use any earth, timber, gravel, stone or other materials which may be wanted for 
the construction or repair of any part of said road, or any of its works, and may make and 
construct all works whatsoever which may be necessary and expedient, in order to the 
proper completion of said road, and that they, or a majority of them, may make or cause 
to be made, lateral Railroads in any direction whatsoever, in connecting said Railroad 
from the town of Cumberland to the dividing line between the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and in the construction of the same or their works, shall have, possess, and 
may exercise all the rights and powers hereby given to them, in order to the construction 
or repair of the said Railroad, from the town of Cumberland to the dividing line between 
the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania.” 

The transportation rates were spelled out and fixed: 

“..and they shall have power to charge for toll upon (and the transportation of persons) 
goods, produce, merchandise, or property of any kind whatsoever, transported by them 
along said railroad, from the town of Cumberland to the dividing line between the States 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, any sum not exceeding the following rates, namely on all 
goods, produce, merchandise or property of any description whatsoever transported by 
them, not exceeding three cents a ton per mile for tolls, and three cents a ton per mile for 
transportation, and for the transportation of passengers, not exceeding three cents per 
mile for each passenger; and it shall not be lawful for any other company, or any person 
or persons whatsoever, to travel upon or use any of the roads of said company, or to 
transport persons, merchandise, produce or property of any description whatsoever, along 
said roads or any of them, without the license or permission of the President and 
Directors of said company” 
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Later, 4 more commissioners, all from Baltimore, were named: “James M. Buchanan, 
Elijah M. Bartholow, David Stewart and Charles R. Clark.” In February 1866. 

“And be it further enacted, That the President and Directors of said company shall be, 
and they are hereby invested with full right and power to connect with any existing 
railroad leading from the town of Cumberland at any point west of Cumberland, and to 
construct a railroad from the place of such connection to the Pennsylvania line, or to 
purchase any such railroad, or any part thereof, and the lands, franchises and 
appurtenances held for the purpose of the same, with power to construct and build a 
connection from any railroad, or part of any railroad so purchased, from any point 
thereof, west of Cumberland, the said President and Directors may choose, to the 
Pennsylvania line.” 

And, in fact, they had to. 

“And be it further enacted, That in case said President and Directors shall purchase any 
existing railroad, or part of such road as aforesaid, or in case they shall make any 
connection With any existing railroad, and construct such connection to the Pennsylvania 
line as aforesaid, then so much of said Act, being the twentieth section thereof, as 
declares such charter forfeited, in case the road provided for in the twelfth section thereof 
is not commenced in six years after the passage of said Act, and shall not be completed in 
twelve years from the commencement thereof, shall be inoperative and void.” 

But this was subsequently repealed: 

“And it be enacted, That the said Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company, be, 
and it is hereby wholly relieved from any obligation to construct a railroad to the 
Pennsylvania line, acid that the twentieth section of said original act imposing a forfeiture 
in relation thereto, be and the same is hereby repealed.” 

And they didn’t necessarily have first choice: 

“Provided, that the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Rail Road Company, as proposed to be 
chartered, by a bill now pending, in the laying out and constructing their road from the 
town of Cumberland to the Pennsylvania line, shall have priority of choice over any road 
to be laid out or constructed by the said Cumberland and Pennsylvania Rail Road 
Company in the right of way.” 

By construction and acquisition, the C&P built itself into a formidable position, as 
noted by the Assembly in 1906: 

“Whereas, The tracks of the said Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company now 
extend from Cumberland, in Allegany county, Maryland, to Piedmont, in the State of 
West Virginia, running through the entire coal basin of said Allegany county, and to a 
very large extent controlling the entire output of coal in this State.” 

The Assembly also noted: 
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“It is now apparent that the extensive corporate rights and franchises granted by this State 
to the said Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company are not now being used and 
exercised for the purpose intended by the State, but on the other hand are being used to 
the detriment of the material interests of the State and in such a way as to promote the 
development of coal fields in the State of Pennsylvania and West Virginia to the 
disadvantage of the State of Maryland.” 

Consolidation Coal 

The Consolidation Coal Company was established in 1864 and headquartered in the city 
of Cumberland, Maryland for the first 85 years (1864-1945). During this time, the 
company became the largest bituminous coal company in the eastern United States. The 
company’s origin was in the early 19th century when a 14-foot thick seam of bituminous 
coal referred to historically as "The Big Vein" was discovered in the Georges Creek 
Valley of Western Maryland. This coal region became famous during the industrial age 
for its clean-burning low sulfur content that made it ideal for powering ocean steamers, 
riverboats, locomotives, steam mills, and machine shops. However, coal production did 
not become important until the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad reached Cumberland in 
1842. In 1850, the opening of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal from Cumberland to 
Washington, D.C. provided another route for coal shipments. Over 21 million short tons 
(2,000 pounds) of coal were transported on the canal before it closed in 1923. 
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By 1850, almost 30 coal companies were mining the Georges Creek Valley, 
producing over 60 million tons of coal between 1854 and 1891. The Consolidated Coal 
Company was formed as a consolidation of the many coal mine and railroad companies 
of Western Maryland founded during the boom years. The Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
Railroad was owned by the Consolidation Coal Company. 

Western Maryland's coal production rose about 1 million short tons in 1865, 
exceeded 4 million short tons by the turn of the century, and reached an all time high of 
about 6 million short tons in 1907. A small amount of the coal production in the early 
1900s was premium blacksmithing coal that was specially processed and delivered in 
boxcars to customers throughout the United States and Canada. 

Sharp declines in coal demand after 1920, reflecting downturns in the economy, 
recurrent labor problems and the extensive replacement of coal by petroleum, led to 
further consolidations and mergers in the coal industry. As of 1999 the company had 
renamed itself to Consol Energy, reflecting the diversification of the business into other 
forms of energy. It is still in operation as of this writing. 
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People 


Claude L. Ward, C&P Engineer 

My maternal grandfather, "Jake" Ward was an engineer for the C&P. He worked on the 
Eckhart Branch, and retired at the end of World War-II, before the Western Maryland 
takeover. He had started out on the Carlos Branch, and lived in company housing. My 
Mother was born in one of the C&P houses in National, Md. Later, they moved to 
Eckhart. Jake worked his way up through the ranks, and raised a family. His wife always 
made sure he left for work with an ironed shirt, clean overalls, and a full lunch box. He 
would bring penny candy treats home from Cumberland for my Mother, and her sisters 
and brothers. 



Jake Ward with Cumberland & Pennsylvania locomotive number 23, a Consolidation 
built in Mount Savage. 

I don't remember much about him, because he died when I was very young. 
Gaunt, he smoked cigars, and had a cellar full of railroad oil cans and lanterns. He got to 
celebrate his 50th wedding anniversary at home. 
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I remember his story of the night on the Eckhart Branch when the engine hit 
something, and they dumped the air and ground to a halt. The fireman went back to 
check, and came back white as a sheet. Seems that a hobo had too much to drink, and fell 
asleep on the tracks. He was decapitated. Granddad said he went back and got the head in 
his bandana. Tme story, or embellished? I don't know. He told me the unfortunate fellow 
still walks the Eckhart Branch, looking for his missing head. 

Mike Passarel, trackman 

Mike is a retired C&P Trackman, and was third generation C&P. His grandfather, Charlie 
Eisel, was also a trackman. Charlie's son-in-law was a superintendent on the Eckhart 
Branch, and hired Mike (at age 14). He worked for twenty-live cents per hour on the 
track gang. One of his jobs in the winter was to walk down the Eckhart branch, sweeping 
the snow from the switches. He caught the train back up from Cumberland. Continuing 
the railroad tradition, Mike has two sons that work for CSX. 

John Roy Lynch 

When I talked to Roy Lynch, I was struck by the clarity that he remembered events of 
more than 75 years ago, as if they had happened yesterday. He told of reporting to work 
on the Eckhart Branch on November 7, 1917 at 4 p.m. He went from Mount Savage to 
Frostburg on the train, then walked to Eckhart. He helped to make up a coal train, then 
worked it to Cumberland. Lynch was 15 years old at the time. He knew the dock boss, 
Red Cohen, at the Canal Wharf. Wneh I last talked with him, Roy still works the trains on 
the Eckhart Branch, from his room in the Cumberland Nursing Home. Hi-ball, Roy! 

Arnolds, by Richard Arnold, Mount Savage. 

“A lot of coal from the C&P went to the Pennsylvania Railroad at State Line. They 
wanted to use 70 ton hoppers, but the C&P was steep and curvy, especially the Eckhart 
Branch. A very slow speed was set, but in spite of this a large derailment happened on the 
horseshoe curve at Clarysville. Uncle Cal (Arnold) was the conductor, and was worried 
he would be blamed. The cause of the wreck was blamed on the use of 70 ton cars, and 
55 ton cars were used exclusively after this. Off this branch at the Toll Gate (in LaVale), 
a spur went down into a mine. Fireman J. Farrell once had his arm broken by being 
thrown from the train here.” 

Christian Detmold 

From 1845 to 1852, Detmold was involved in iron production at Lonaconing. He was 
responsible for the construction of the tram road in 1847 from Lonaconing to Clarysville. 
(Sometimes referred to as the Detmold Tramway, or Detmold Railroad). This line 
connected with the Eckhart Branch Railroad, constructed by the Maryland Mining 
Company. 
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English, Irish, Cornwall men, Italians, Hungarians, ah moved to Eckhart for work in the 
mines or on the railroad. 


The Eckhart Railroad 

The Eckhart Branch extended 12.4 miles from the B&O’s Queen City Station in 
Cumberland to the Eckhart and Hoffman mines. Mileage was calculated from 0.0 at the 
Queen City Station. The section from Eckhart to Will’s Creek was completed in 1846 by 
the Maryland Mining Company. This section included two tunnels. The C&P engines 
were restricted to a speed limit of 4 mph through the tunnels. This branch was also the 
location for a large “horseshoe” curve at Clarysville. The Hoffman Branch was 
constructed in 1859 by the Cumberland Coal & Iron Company. 

A tower marked Eckhart Junction on the main line, at the West end of the 
Narrows. The Eckhart Branch crossed Will’s Creek on a brick arch bridge, which 
survived until removed in January of 1998. 



The lower bridge is the Eckhart Branch. The bridge in the background was built 
for the Western Maryland Railway’s Connellsville Extension, and is still in use today for 
the Western Maryland Scenic Railroad. 
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In this view, we are looking back towards Cumberland to the Narrows. The 
Eckhart Branch bridge is to the right. The truss bridge from the other photo is behind us. 
The bridge in the background is the Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland’s connection. A 
steam locomotive is heading up the Eckhart Branch, past Eckhart Junction tower. 

The track and right-of-way of the Eckhard Branch have been removed. The 
tunnels were destroyed as a result of the construction of Interstate 68 in the 1970’s. 

Westward beyond the Will’s Creek bridge (mile post 2.3) was Lafferty’s Siding, 
and sidings for a Sears warehouse, Feldsteins’s Scrap yard, Cumberland Glass, and 
Boetcherville (Long, Md.) siding. At Cumberland Glass, the line crossed from the North 
to the South side of Rt. 40. The C&P swung south and climbed to cross Braddock Road 
at grade, then looped around and crossed Winchester Road on a reinforced concrete 
bridge. When this bridge was removed in the 1970’s as part of the Winchester Road 
widening, the contractor vastly underestimated the extent of C&P’s overdesign. The 
bridge took weeks to remove, being constructed of reinforced concrete, with steel “I” 
beams on 18” centers. Beyond the C&P bridge, rival Georges Creek and Cumberland 
Railroad crossed Winchester Road on a wooden trestle. 
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The Eckhart Branch continued behind the present Braddock Square Shopping 
Center, and followed roughly the path of the current Interstate 68. A water tank at 
Clarysville serviced the thirsty engines. This water tank survived into the 1950’s. At 
Clarysville, the horseshoe curve arched up current Route 55 towards Midland. A wreck at 
this curve in 1917 affords us a unique opportunity for a look at the underside of a C&P 
engine. 


At milepost 11.1, the tracks split to Hoffman Junction and the K&M Coal 
Company, and towards Eckhart. There was a two-stall engine house, shops, and a water 
tank. Mr. Michaels & son ran the engine house in the early part of the 20 th century. 



Eckhart was the location for Consolidation Mines 3, 4, and 10. The Hoffman line 
was torn out in 1949. Location of some of the earliest coal transportation on the line, 
Hoffman Mine No. 3 was once serviced by C&P’s iron pot hopper cars. The last motive 
power on the line was Western Maryland decapods (wheel arrangement 2-10-0). 


The B&O Railroad provided early motive power and rolling stock to the Allegany 
County coal shortlines. The B&O supplied at least eight Camel engines to the Maryland 
Mining Company, as evidenced by Winans' notes. These included B&O engines 161, 
162, and 163, among others. In addition Ross Winans, among other builders, sold 
engines, tenders, and coal cars to the various mining companies. Passenger service was 
provided on the Eckhart Branch sometime before 1853, and the C&P continued to use a 
gravity passenger car on that line. The car was released in Eckhart, and allowed to roll 
down hill to Cumberland, under the control of a brakeman. The passenger car was later 
hauled back up the mountain at the end of a string of empty coal hoppers. Servicing, 
watering, and coaling facilities were located in Eckhart. The C&P maintained an engine 
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house and servicing facilities here, and the foundations of these were still evident in 
1999. 



It is not known if this is a complete list of Eckhart Branch Motive Power. All of 
the listed engines except the first are of the Camel type. Ray Hicks recounts that the 
transfer records in the Maryland State archives (from MMC to CC&I) mention five 
engines. Two of these are Winans, but lighter in weight than the listed engines, and three 
are much lighter. Rankin mentions that the company motive power included three first 
class engines, two second class, and forty-one horses and mules. Rolling stock included 
sixty-eight iron hopper, gondola, scow, and passenger cars in 1853. 


Eckhart Branch Motive Power Roster 


Builder 

tvne 

date 

Name 

company 

disposition 

1 . unknown 

2-2-2 

-?- 

Enoch Pratt 

MMC 

unknown 

2. Winans 

0-8-0 

1849 

Eckhart 

MMC 

rblt 1868, to C&P No. 27 

3. Winans 

0-8-0 

1849 

Mountaineer 

MMC 

to C&P No. 28. scip. 1876 

4. Winans 

0-8-0 

1851 

Fire King 

MMC 

unknown 

5. Winans 

0-8-0 

1852 

Black Monster CC&I ** 

to C&P No. 29 

6. Winans 
30 

7. Winans 

0-8-0 

1854 

Braddock 

CC&I 

to C&P No. 31, renum. No. 

0-8-0 

1853 

Cumberland 

CC&I 

to C&P No. 30 


Note for table: 

** Black Monster has the same specifications as B&O No. 106 and 108. 19" x 22" 
cylinders, 43" drivers. 

No pictures of any of these engines are known to exist. The Transfer records 
mention “2 engines of 23 ton's weight, 1 second-class coal/wood burner of 15 tons, 1 
English make, American built of 15 tons, and 1 second class engine of 12 tons." The use 
of the Enoch Pratt is questionable, although it may be the 'American built of 15 tons’ 
mentioned. A 2-2-2 wheel arrangement is unusual. The Robert Stephenson Patentee of 
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1833 was of this pattern. American manufacturers known to have copied Stephenson's 
work from Britain include Baldwin, Rogers, the Locks & Canal Company of Lowell, 
Ma., and the West Point Foundry. No extant records support the sales of an engine from 
any of these companies to Eckhart. The West Point Foundry had supplied the machinery 
to the Georges Creek Coal & Iron Company for the blast furnace at Lonaconing, and for 
the later furnaces at Mount Savage. 

The Eckhart was a "second class" engine, with 17 inch cylinders. The Braddock 
was a first class engine, with 19 inch cylinders. Mr. Winans customarily gave a thirty day 
trial period to the purchasers. The engine Mountaineer was delivered on December 1, 
1849, and accepted on Jan. 8, 1850. The engine Cumberland cost $11,000. and was 
delivered May 28, 1853. The engine Fire King, delivered 6/30/1851, came with a 4- 
wheel tender, holding 11/2 tons of coal, and 900 gallons of water. 

Service on the Eckhart Branch was hard, as evidenced by a series of 
correspondence with the Winans works in Baltimore in 1856. This correspondence is 
preserved in the Winans papers at the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. On June 
16, 1856, CC&I ordered a replacement right-hand crosshead for the engine Braddock. 
The Braddock had gone into service on July 1, 1854. On September 24, they needed the 
same part for the engine Eckhart. The Eckhart had been placed into service on August 1 , 
1849. A frantic telegram on December 9, 1856, emphasizes the need for urgency for 
shipment of the replacement left-hand crosshead for the Eckhart. The engines Black 
Monster and Cumberland were at work at that time. The parts were delivered to the B&O 
Railroad at Cumberland. It is not known whether the repair work was done at 
Cumberland, or at Eckhart. The engine Eckhart was later rebuilt at the C&P shops in 
Mount Savage in 1868. 

In addition, the B&O had at least eight Winans engines assigned to work on the 
Eckhart Branch railroad of the Maryland Mining Company near Cumberland. 

At the opening ceremony of the rail line on Wednesday, May 13, 1846, a special 
train took the board of directors and guests from Cumberland to Eckhart, and returned. 
About two weeks later, an accident occurred on the line near the junction with the Mount 
Savage Rail Road, at the west end of the Narrows. A dozen passengers were injured 
when the brakes burned out on the train, and it overturned due to excessive speed. It was 
noted in a contemporary newspaper account that these were the same brakes commonly 
used on the Baltimore & Ohio line, but they were not adequate for the grades of the 
Eckhart Branch. Flooding in July of 1846 also caused extensive damage to the line's 
lower end. 

A word on the proper name for the line is in order. The term Eckhart Branch 
seems to date from the later period of the 1870's. In a schedule published in the Frostburg 
Mining Journal, the line is referred to as the Cumberland Branch. It seems to depend on 
which end you started from. In the earliest accounts, the line is simply called the 
Maryland Mining Company Railway. During the Civil War, the rail line was probably 
used to transport supplies and patients to the Military Hospital facility at Clarysville. 
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From 1846 to 1870, the Winans camel engines of the Eckhart Railroad eased the 
heavy coal loads down the mountain, around the horseshoe curve, and through the 
tunnels to Cumberland. 



These were the days of manual car brakes, and link-and-pin couplers. Brakemen 
ran across the tops of cars, in all sorts of weather, to manually set and release the 
handbrakes. Later, the camels would haul the empty coal hoppers and the lone passenger 
car back up the mountain in preparation for another day's work. The legacy of the 
Eckhart Branch railroad continued with the C&P, and with Western Maryland equipment 
into the 1950’s. 



The earliest coal cars were iron pot hoppers, such as this one belonging to the 
Consolidation Coal Company. They are bottom-dump. Examples survive in the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Museum, in Baltimore, Maryland. 



Later coal cars were of wooden construction on a steel frame. Much later, all-steel 
cars were introduced. 

One of the limitations of the Eckhart Branch, besides the tunnel clearances, 
curves, and grade was the load capacity of the Will’s Creek Bridge, at the West End of 
the Narrows. 
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After the acquisition of the C&P by the Western Maryland, the Eckhart Branch 
was worked by WM locomotive number 1102, a Baldwin Decapod (wheel arrangement 
2-10-0). This class of engine was noted for its light axle loading, and had no flanges on 
the main drivers, to allow for negotiating sharp curves. 



This is Western Maryland number 1 103, sister engine to 1 102, on the Eckhart Branch. 

The figure of merit on the Eckhart Branch was the number of empty hoppers that 
could be pulled uphill. This depends on the rolling resistance of the car, the grade 
resistance, and the curve resistance. The Winans engine could handle 40 hoppers, based 
on a tare weight of 3 tons for the Winans designed 6-wheel hoppers in use in 1854. The 
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later engines would haul 55 ton capacity hoppers, of tare weight 20 tons. The capacity of 
a standard C&P class L engine would have been 21 cars. 

Railroad Facilities in Eckhart 

At Eckhart circa 1880 there was a freight house, a carpenter shop, a sand house, a hose 
house, an oil house, and an engine house with an office and supply area. The foundations 
for these structures survive. Eckhart had one hand car, and four push cars assigned to the 
branch. 

Tunnels 

The two other tunnels on the line were on the Eckhart Branch. This line was built by the 
Maryland Mining Company. The rail section from Eckhart to Will’s Creek via Braddock 
Run was completed in 1846. This section included two unlined tunnels; the one closest to 
Cumberland was 506 feet in length, and the upper tunnel was 335 feet long. The tunnels 
were separated by 0.6 mile. These tunnels were removed as part of the Interstate 68 free- 
way construction in the 1970's. 
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Bridge 


The Eckhart Branch bridge over Will’s Creek at the western end of the Narrows stood 
until removed in 1998, despite the best efforts of raging flood waters. 

Thirty minutes were allowed for the trip from Eckhart to Eckhart Junction at the 
Narrows, running eastbound light. 

Operations on steep grades in the mountains required special attention to brakes. Circa 
1940, operations allowed a certain maximum tonnage per good brake. A good brake was 
defined as the retaining valve holding pressure for a prescribed number of minutes, and 
all brakes were tested. On the Eckhart run, the rule was 85 tons per good brake. The 
Conductor had to get the number of reported good brakes from the brakeman, and divide 
this into the train tonnage, to determine if they could proceed. The brakeman was 
expected to double-check this calculation. Being able to do sums and long division in the 
field was a necessary skill for these job positions. 

Eckhart Junction 

At the west end of the Narrows is Eckhart Junction. An Eckhart Junction watchbox was 
established in 1902. 

Water tanks 

There were four water tanks on the Eckhart Branch. The following table gives the loca- 
tion, mp or milepost, west of the Queen City Station in Cumberland, the elevation, the 
gallons capacity, and the diameter and height, in feet. 


Location 

inn 

elev 

sal 

dia 

heisht 

Lafferty's 

2.8 


20000 

18 

12 

Middle siding 5.8 


20000 

18 

12 

Clarysville 

10. 

1576 

20000 

12 

12 

Eckhart 

11.3 

1725 

30000 

20 

14 


elevation, diameter, height in feet. 

The water tank at Clarysville on the Eckhart Branch survived into the 1950’s. 
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This is the water tank at Lafferty’s, looking eastward. 

Railroad Accidents 

The nature of the Eckhart Branch, with its steep grade and challenging curves, led to 
many accidents over the years. 

Eckhart Branch Horseshoe Bend, 1917. In this incident, the engine took the curve 
too fast, and fell over to the outside. Here, we have a unique view of the underside of a 
C&P engine, without having to venture into the pit in the Mount Savage shop. 
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Passenger Service 

In 1872, according to the schedules published in the Frostburg Mining Journals, there 
were two round trips a day from Cumberland to Eckhart. The earliest passenger service 
on the line involved a gravity car. 

The Celanese Branch 

There was a proposed extension of the C&P Railroad’s Eckhart Branch to service the 
Celanese Plant at Amcelle, between Cumberland and Cresaptown. The C&P extension 
was to have been built from their Eckhart Branch. There would have been a wye south of 
the C&P’s Winchester Road crossing, near Vocke Road. From there, the line would have 
proceeded south behind the current location of the Country Club Mall, and parallel to the 
Winchester Road (MD Route 53). Two crossings of Warrior’s Run were required. There 
would have been a siding before Cresaptown, perhaps a station, and a through plate 
girder bridge over the McMullen Highway (US Route 220). At the Celanese Plant, there 
would have been dual 200-car sidings before the line connected to the existing company 
tracks. Ample coal supplies would be provided from the Eckhart and Hoffman mines. All 
of the tonnage traffic would have moved downhill. The line would have been 3.45 miles 
long, and an easy 1.5% ruling grade for empty hoppers, compared to the 3% grade 
towards Eckhart. 

The C&P Celanese Branch was proposed in 1934, but never built. Perhaps it was 
opposition from the B&O, or perhaps the line would have been too expensive to justify 
its construction. The Celanese Plant ended production in 1984, and was torn down to 
provide room for a new prison facility. 
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The Potomac Wharf Branch 


The Potomac Wharf Branch was built by the Maryland Mining Company between 1 846 
and 1850, as an extension to the Eckhart Branch Railroad. The Potomac Wharf Branch 
crossed Will’s Creek at Cumberland on a bridge (no longer present) just east of the 
present (2008) Route 40 road bridge. Some of the rail may still be seen near some 
billboards, and a gas station. The area near the creek end of present-day Wills Creek 
Avenue is known as City Junction, and had a water tank an a tower. The Potomac Wharf 
Branch was crossed by the Georges Creek & Cumberland Line. Rail was removed from 
the section west of the Valley Street crossing as late as 1990. In 1994, rail was removed 
from this area to maintain the Western Maryland Scenic Railroad, ex-GC&C line to 
Frostburg. 

A classic wreck scene photo, circa 1860, shows the bridge collapsed into Will’s 
Creek, with engine C. E. Detmold dangling into the creek. This was due to extensive 
flooding of Will’s Creek which caused the bridge pillars to give way. This image 
indicates the branch and the facility were in use at least to this date. The original Potomac 
Wharf Branch bridge was a 203-foot deck plate girder structure, with two support pillars 
in the creek. Built in 1849, and rebuilt after the Detmold accident, it survived until the 
flood of 1936. 

The Potomac Wharf branch carried coal to flat-bottom Potomac River boats, and 
later to canal boats, before the canal wharf facility was completed. There was a series of 
canal wharves at Cumberland. 

Initially, canal boats could enter the Potomac River through the guard locks, and 
proceed upriver for some distance. The dam in the Potomac below the guard locks 
ensured that the Potomac was deeper at its junction with Will’s Creek than it is today. 
The guard locks and the dam were removed as part of the Corps of Engineers Will's 
Creek flood control project for Cumberland in the 1950s. 

The length of the Potomac Wharf branch was about 0.9 miles. The river terminus 
was the position where the present 1-68 bridge passes over the B&O west end line. From 
City Junction, where the Wharf Branch crossed Will’s Creek, the line proceeded eastward 
to meet the B&O tracks at the southern end of the B&O viaduct. The Potomac Wharf 
Branch was built on more of an upward slope than the GC&C, to meet the B&O tracks at 
viaduct level. It crossed Valley Street, and the south end of today’s road bridge, at street 
level. The B&O line’s roadbed is some 20 feet higher than the present Western Maryland 
Scenic Line. East of Valley Street, some track and ties were still in place as late as 1994. 
Looking back from the B&O line, the junction of the Wharf Branch is easily seen. 

B&O’s Cumberland viaduct was built as a brick arch structure during the period 
1849- 1851. The Wharf Branch line and the B&O main passed through the “deep cut”. 
The deep cut provides the “West End” of the B&O with access to the Potomac River 
Valley, towards Keyser, and Grafton. The viaduct passes over city streets, Will’s Creek, 
and the Western Maryland tracks (ex-GC&C, now used by the Western Maryland Scenic 
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Railroad). The viaduct is double-tracked, as is the deep cut. The southern end of the cut is 
wide enough for triple track, and the bridges are designed for three tracks. They currently 
carry two CSX West End tracks. The C&P line merged into the B&O westernmost tracks, 
then crossed over to the easternmost track. This B&O line, currently CSX, was recently 
lowered to allow double-stacked containers in intermodal traffic through the area. 

The wharf siding was about 1000 feet long, extending from the current Kelly 
Boulevard around to Will’s Creek. The details of the facility and the method for loading 
coal from the rail cars to the canal boats are not known. However, it was probably not as 
convenient as dumping directly into the boats, as was done with the later Canal Wharf 
facility. The Potomac Wharf Branch was listed on the C&P valuation sheets in 1918, 
although it is doubtful it was in use for coal at that time. 

Some rail and ties remained between the viaduct and the Valley Street Bridge in 
2008, and extends as far west as City Junction. That section of the line east of Valley 
Street is built on a raised section of land, with a reinforced retaining wall. The connection 
has been removed from the B&O line, but the location is still visible. The line was used 
into the 1940s as an industrial siding for the Cumberland Contracting Company, and the 
City of Cumberland's warehouse at Valley Street. 

Before crossing Wills Creek to City Junction, a spur of the Wharf Branch serviced 
the Wellington Glass Plant. The plant had been acquired from the National Glass 
Company in 1909, and the buildings burned later that year. At the east end of the 
Narrows, we can still see the icon Zihlman House with its cupola standing alone. The 
glass factory was to the right. . 

The Potomac Wharf Branch was an early intermodal experiment to provide easy 
access for Western Maryland coal to the markets of the eastern seaboard. Although its 
useful life was short, it provided a needed short-term outlet for the export of the region’s 
“black gold.” 

Trolley 

The Frostburg, Eckhart, and Cumberland Electric Railroad was consolidated with the 
Lonaconing, Midland & Frostburg Railway Company to form the Cumberland & 
Westemport Electric Railway Company, which was chartered April 11, 1902. The 
C&WE assumed $250,000 in debt of the Frostburg, Eckhart, and Cumberland. 

The Cumberland Times, 24 Apr 1902, reports “New electric railway serving 
Frostburg-Eckhart-Cumberland began. This should provide low cost transportation for 
citizens and increase trade and business. A car leaves every hour with the last car at 10:00 
PM, a forty minute ride.” 
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The Mines at Eckhart Mines 


The mines in Eckhart included Console #4, Consol #10, Sullivan Brothers, and Ocean # 3 

Vi. 


Console #4 worked the Big Vein at Eckhart. It is described by the mine inspectors 
as “one of the oldest mines in the Cumberland region, and is cut up in such a manner that 
ventilation and drainage is a serious proposition, making it very expensive and dangerous 
to operate.” Horses were employed in the mine as of 1915, and a large electric hoist 
motor hauled the coal to the surface, to be loaded into hoppers on the Eckhart Branch. In 
1914, the mine employed 119 men, who produced over 80,000 tons of coal in 284 
working days. James Weston was the Mine Foreman, and Hugo Rempel was the 
Assistant. 

Consol #10 was an Eckhart mine that worked the Upper Sewickley (Tyson) seam. 
It employed small mules in the mine, and a large electric hoist motor. Once on the 
surface, the coal was put into mine cars, and went to the Consol #4 mine tipple by an 
endless rope arrangement. At the tipple, the coal was segregated from the Big Vein coal. 
Drainage and ventilation was reported to be good. For the year 1914, 112 men worked 
281 days to produce almost 70,000 tons of coal. The Eckhart branch was restricted to 55 
ton hoppers because of the curves and grades. This mine produced 1,272 hopper loads. 
Frank Myers was the Mine Foreman at this time, with John Kidwell as the Assistant. 

T he Sullivan Brothers Mine (John Sullivan, Superintendant, William J. Sullivan, 
Foreman) also worked the Upper Sewickley coal. In 1914 they employed 60 men and 
numerous mules to provide over 46,000 tons of coal, in 176 working days. 

Ocean # 3 !4. mine employed 178 men and 7 mules, to output 440 tons per day. 
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The Mines at Hoffman 


Originally called the Hoffman Hollow mine, this facility exploited the Pittsburgh Seam, 
or Big Vein. The exact date of its opening is not know, but it is thought to be around the 
time of the Civil War, but could have been as early as 1852. It was renamed Ocean #3 in 
1897, and Consol #3 in 1913. It went by the name of Hoffman #3 after 1938. The mine 
operated until 1947, and was abandoned in 1948. 

Cumberland Coal & Iron opened the mine on land it purchased in the early 
1850’s. The first comprehensive report on coal mines in Maryland in 1877 mentions the 
Hoffman Mine in conjunction with the nearby Astor Mine, which had an underground 
fire in 1862. such fires were common, as fires were used to provide ventilation before 
mechanical systems were employed for this. In 1877, the Hoffman mine extended 1,300 
feet. In 1881, the slope extended 3,100 feet, and the mine was connected to Consol Mine 
#1 in Ocean. The mine reached its maximum length of over 7,000 feet in 1898, when it 
was producing 1,200 tons of coal per day. 

The Hoffman Mine was always plagued by water seepage, and expensive 
pumping operations were required to continue the operations. As other mines were 
connected to Hoffman (Console # 7 and #11, as well as #1) they tended to drain through 
Hoffman. By 1900, the problem reached a crisis point. From 1904 to 1909, Consol Coal 
had a three mile drainage tunnel dug from the bottom of the Hoffman Mine to 
Braddock’s Run near Clarysville. The tunnel worked so well it allowed the re-opening of 
the Borden Shaft mine, Consol #12, in 1913. The tunnel is discussed in the next section. 

The peak production year at the Hoffman mine was 1913, when it produced 
447,252 tons of coal, all going down the Eckhart Branch to Cumberland. There were 
three mine openings, and the mine sprawled across over 800 acres. This mine relied on a 
compressed air facility on the surface to supply power to pumps, drills, and locomotives. 
In 1914, the mine employed almost 600 men, and produced almost 440,000 tons of coal 
in 291 days. The Mine Foreman was Jenkins Daniels. With Patrick Kenney and Chas. 
Shields as Assistants. 

Between the World Wars, production dropped to 60-70,000 tons per year. During 
its lifetime, the Hoffman mine produced around 5,280,000 tons of coal 
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The Hoffman Drainage Tunnel 


The Hoffman Drainage tunnel was an engineering triumph of its age. Built in the period 
1903 through 1906, it was hand-driven through solid rock for 2 miles to provide an outlet 
for water that was flooding the coal mines. The water had proven to be too much for the 
steam pumps, and coal production was stagnating. After an engineering survey of the tun- 
nel project by the Consolidation Coal Company, a contract was let to Mr. Phillip Jenkins, 
Sr. of Wales. Work was begun from both ends in November of 1903 by Jenkins’ four 
sons, William, Edward, James, and Phillip, Jr. 

This work was different from coal mining. The Jenkins crew were familiar with 
hard rock mining from their native Wales. To speed progress, a shaft was sunk 181 feet 
deep inside Hoffman Mine number 3. From the bottom of this, the men dug in both 
directions, giving 4 working faces. 

The tunnel proceeds in a straight line, except for an 18 degree turn located some 
400 feet from the east (exit) portal. The tunnel is a uniform 8 feet in height and width, 
and follows a downgrade of some 1/3 percent. This put the exit 40 feet lower than the 
drainage area in the mine, but more than adequate for adequate flow. The excavation 
work proceeded in three shifts per day, involving blasting through hard rock. Working 
conditions were described as “wretched” due to the cold water seepage. The men worked 
in rubber waders. A pump was added near the exit, at the horseshoe curve of the Eckhart 
Branch of the C&P railroad, to help control the flow. The miners used lard oil lamps for 
illumination. Drilling for the blasts was done by hand, with a three man crew. The 
excavated rock was removed through Hoffman number 3 mine, and dumped on the slate 
banks. 


Later, a mule was lowered into the central shaft, and served there for 6 months. 
William Jenkins was in charge of the dynamite, and his brother James was supervisor of 
the digging. They stayed in the nearby Clarysville Inn while the work was proceeding. 
During the dig, there were only 2 accidents, and only 1 man died. The project cost 
$300,000. 

The tunnel was punched through on Saturday, July 21, 1906 at 9 pm. It was found 
to be off by less than three inches. The Frostburg Mining Journal of September. 15, 1906, 
proclaimed, “The Great Work Complete.” Inside the mines, the pumps were silenced, and 
gravity took over to lower the water level. It is estimated that 9,000,000 gallons of water 
were drained in 24 hours. 

The impact on the coal workings was immediate. A tremendous amount of coal, 
previously inaccessible, was now available. Over 50 additional men were working the 
coal. In addition, conditions in the mines improved. Thirteen miles of mine drainage 
ditches fed the tunnel. Observers noted in the Cumberland News of 1906 that the volume 
of water carried by Braddock Run was ten times greater, with 2 months of the tunnel 
opening. The red coloration and the odor of sulfur was noted as far downstream as Wills 
Creek in the Narrows. 
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The tunnel was maintained until about 1953. The mines stopped working around 
1960. As of February 2000, the concrete portal arch at the east or drainage end is still 
standing. The overburden upstream for some 30 meters is gone, and some timbering can 
be seen in the stream bed. The water seems to emerge upward from the end of a blind 
canyon, and flow through the arch. The inscription on the arch can still be clearly read: 
“1903-1906, Hoffman Drainage Tunnel, Length 2 miles.” 

The east end of the tunnel, with its associated concrete arch is located next of one 
of the bridge abutments that carried the C&P horseshoe curve over the creek at that point. 
The water flow in Feb. 2000 was quite brisk, with no obvious smell of sulfur, but with a 
decided red tinge to the water. 

The Eckhart Light Artillery (1850) 


After the United States’ victory in the Mexican War (1847) there was quite an interest in 
military matters and organizations. The miners of Eckhart formed the Eckhart Light 
Artillery, which was equipped by the State of Maryland. It was present for the Grand 
Opening of the C&O Canal in Cumberland in 1 850. The Maryland State Archives records 
for 1852 show “An act to pay to the Captain of the Eckhart Light Artillery company, a 
sum of money for repairs to gun carriages belonging to the State, and for harness.” After 
the Civil War, the interest in such paramilitary companies waned. 
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